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A New System for Restoring to Tired, 
Worn-out Bodies the Vital Energy 
and Robust, Virile Strength of Youth— 


YOUNG BLOOD IN OLD VEINS 


Exhilarating, Vigorous Health through the 
Normal Functioning of All Organs, Follows 
Reconstruction of Cells and Tissues. 





By W. W. WASHBURN 
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HERE is a new and wonderful sys- 
] tem of re-constructing and _ re- 
creating the human organism—a 
system of mental and physical develop- 
ment that has already revolutionized the 
lives of men and women all over the 
country. It has brought them a new kind 
of health, strength, energy, confidence 
and success. It has given them such 
marvelous energy that they enjoy a full 
life, an intense life, a longer life, a com- 
pletely satisfactory and wholly worth 
while life. 


This new system, although it has already 
resulted in the complete recovery of thou- 
sands upon thousands of “extreme” 
cases, is just as valuable to people who 
are well. It gives them an entirely new 
idea of how truly healthy and happy a 
human being can be—how overflowing 
with energy, dash and life. And it is so 
thoroughly natural and simple that it ac- 
complishes seemingly impossible results 
entirely without the use of drugs, medi- 
cines or dieting, without weights, exer- 
cises or apparatus, without violent forms 
of exercise, without massaging or elec- 
tricity or cold baths or forced deep 
breathing—in fact, this system does its 
revolutionizing work without asking you 
to do anything you do not like and 
neither does it ask you to give up what 
you do like. And so wonderful are its 
results that you begin to feel renewed 
after the first five minutes. 


How the Cells Govern Life 


The body is composed of billions of cells. 
When illness or any other unnatural con- 
dition prevails we must look to the cells 
for relief. When we lack energy and 
power, when we are listless, when we 
haven't smashing, driving power back of 
our thoughts and actions, when we must 
force ourselves to meet our daily business 
and social obligations, when we are sick 
or ailing, or when for any reason, we 
are not enjoying a fully healthy and 
happv life, it is simply because certain 
cells are weak and inactive or totally 
dead. They haven't the power to run the 
human engine as nature intended. These 
facts and many others were discovered 
by Alois P. Swoboda and resulted in his 
marvelous new system of cell-culture. 


Re-Creating Human Beings 


Since 1896, when Swoboda first an- 
nounced his sensational discovery, he 
has proved in thousands upon thou- 
sands of cases that by his simple, natural 
methods of reviving and increasing the 
forces and capacity of every cell, tissue, 
fibre and organ, anyone can become, 
healthy, energetic and successful—anyone 
can literally double or treble his present 
efficiency, nerve power, will power, health 
power. He has shown men and women 
in all parts of the world and in all walks 
of life, how to build a keener brain, a 
more superb, energetic body, stronger 
muscles, a more vigorous heart, a 
healthier stomach, more active bowels, a 
better liver and perfect kidneys. He has 
times without number shown how to 
overcome general debility, listlessness, 
lack of ambition, lack of vitality—how to 


revitalize, regenerate and restore every 
part of the body to its normal state—how 
to recuperate the vital forces. Moreover, 
he has shown how his methods result in 
an ability to control the mind, to face 
every problem calmly, to concentrate 
easily, to think quickly, to work day after 
day without fatigue, to create a type of 
physical and mental super-efficiency that 
is bound to result in greater material 
benefits than you ever before dreamed 
were possible to you. Swoboda is not the 
only perfect example of the Swoboda 


Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


System. He fairly radiates vitality, his 
whole being pulsating with unusual life 
and energy. And his mind is even more 
alert and active than his body; he is 
tireless. Visit him, talk with him and 
you are impressed with the fact that you 
are in the presence of a remarkable per- 
sonality, a superior product of the Swo- 
boda System of body and personality 
building. Swoboda embodies in his own 
super-developed person and in his pupils 
the best proof of the correctness of his 
theories and of the success of his 
methods. 


Alois P. Swoboda has, for twenty 
been teaching neople how to be really 
Alive—how to take advantage of every 
moment of life, of every opportunity to 
better themselves. His system is more 
than a_ personal advantage, more than 
personal gain, it is truly a gift to human- 
ity, for it enables men and women to 
enjoy life to the full. 


The Voice You Must Hear 


Although the Swoboda System is trifling 
in cost, men who can afford the most ex- 
pensive treatments in the world are turn- 
ing to it. Swoboda numbers among his 
pupils judges, senators, congressmen, 
cabinet members, ambassadors, governors, 


years, 


physicians and ministers, working men 


as well as millionaires. 


But it is the voice of the masses, the 
voice of the great army of plain, everyday 
people to which you must listen—the 
voices that say “I would never have be- 
lieved it possible to gain so much in so 
short a time. ‘My capacity for both 
mental and physical exertion is in- 
creasing daily.” “I feel like a new 
person.” ‘‘ Your system has cured me of 
illness of 20 years’ standing.” “I feel 
much better than I have felt for seven 
or eight years.” “I am beginning to 
forget that I have a body composed of 
so many organs, each of which used to 
force its presence on my consciousness in 
a very unpleasant manner at times.” “I 
am 80 years old. After the lessons I feel 
like a young man.” “I feel today 200 
per cent better than I did 6 weeks ago.” 

4s never was better in my life than I am 
today.” have grown within a few 
months from a weakling to an unusually 
strong man.” 


These are but a few of the heartfelt 
words of sincere appreciation sent to 
Swoboda by his grateful pupils. To 
print all the letters he has received would 
fill a book of a thousand or more pages. 
From those F tour (the writers’ names 
will be sent on request) you will realize 
that there is a great deal for you in the 
Swoboda system of cell-culture. 


A Startling Book—Free 


If you think you are totally well, if you 
feel only a little below par, or if you have 
resigned yourself to your fate after many 
years’ suffering and many experiences 
with medicines, then by all means let 
Swoboda send you his new copyrighted 
book on _ health, strength, efficiency. 
Read what his system is, what it has 
already accomplished. You will be in- 
tensely interested in every page, in every 
sentence, in every word. 


Tear out the coupon on this page, write 
your name and address on it or write a 
letter or even a postal card and mail to 
Alois P. Swoboda, 1959 Aeolian Bldg., 
New York. Even if you gain but one 
suggestion out of the 60 pages in Swo- 
boda’s book, you will have been repaid 
a thousandfold for having read it. I 
urge you by all means not to delay, not to 
say, “I'll do it later,” but to send the 
coupon or a letter or postal now, while 
the matter is on your mind. Remem- 
ber the book is absolutely free—there is 
no charge or obligation now or later. 
Write now. 


Please send me your free copyrighted book, 
| “CoNscIoUS EVOLUTION.” 


i Gh ocstccnckasiactsarnédeeseas 


i State 


1 Mai! to ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1959 
| Aeolian Bldg., New York City. 
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New Names in Puck's Pages 


The past few issues have marked 
the appearance in these pages of 
several new names, including a num- 
ber of the foremost illustrators of the 
present day. 

Among them is Oliver Herford, 
whose poignant wit and clever brush 
will be seen regularly hereafter in 
Pucx. Mr. Herford has long been 
identified with the humorous liter- 
ature of this country, and few com- 
mentators in contemporary journal- 
ism equal him in the facility of ex- 
pression and keenness of humor so 
characteristic of his illustrations and 
cartoons. 

The covers of Everett Shinn have 
achieved a popularity comparable 
only to the reception accorded his 
illustrations of some of the Bunner 
stories. In Mr. Shinn, the readers of 
Puck have not only a colorist of 
rare ability, but in his black and 
white work a note that adds much, 
indeed, to the illustrative qualities of 
the inside pages. 

In the matter of cartoons, Board- 
man Robinson and William C. Morris 
are doing the best work of the day, 
and the proximity of a hotly con- 
tested presidential campaign affords 
them an opportunity for a full play 
of their unusual talents. Indeed, 
with two such masters of the brush 
and pencil represented in each issue, 
Puck can well lay claim to a. fore- 
most place among weekly journals of 
comment and satire upon the political 
tendencies/of the moment. 

Otho Cushing is another artist of 
marked ability who has recently 
joined the Puck family with his 
studies in social satire, while W. J. 
Enright will be ~>found regularly 


represented both in cartoon and in 
illustration, having already been in- 
troduced to our readers through his 
inimitable illustrations of two of the 
Bunner stories. 

It is upon the work of such men 
as these that Puck aims to create a 
broader place for itself in the field 
of the satirical weekly. 


“The Runaway Browns” | 

In the issue of Puck for August 
26th (on all newsstands August 2\st), 
there will be published the first instal- 
ment of “The Runaway Browns,” one 
of the best stories Henry C. Bunner 
ever wrote. 

This is in response to hundreds of 
letters that have reached us asking for 
for a continuance of the Bunner 
series. So many of our readers regis- 
tered their specific preference for 
“The Runaway Browns,” one of Mr. 
Bunner’s longer stories, that we have 
decided to publish it in several parts. 

W. E. Hill, an illustrator who has 
long enjoyed a large measure of 
popularity with Pucx’s readers, will 
illustrate “The Runaway Browns,” 
and we need hardly emphasize the 
treat that is in store for our friends 
in a combination of Bunner and Hill. 


A Reminder 


In order that you may be certain of 
having all instalments of “The Run- 
away Browns,” it should be borne in 
mind that the only safe way is to 
order Puck from your newsdealer in 
advance. Tell him to save a copy for 
you every Monday. In this way, you 
will not find Puck sold out, which so 
frequently happens where no stand- 
ing order is given. 
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Henry C. BuNNER 


An i ion of the author of the 
celebrated Buwner Booxs, drawn in 
1890 by F. Opper, the famous carica- 
turist. 





N2 literary event of the 
present season has aroused 
more interest than the 
renaissance of the famous 
Bunner Books, and the wide 
popularity that attended their 
original appearance is 
duplicated, if not increased, by 
their present vogue. 
Commenting on the public 
appreciation of Mr. Bunner’s 
works, Life, our sprightly 
contemporary, says: 


An Unrorcorren Frirenp 

F P. A. of the Tribune has done us a 

* service in reminding usof anold friend, 
Henry Cuyler Bunner. Since this allusion 
has been made to the memory of this 
distinguished literary man and editor. a 
number have come forward to tatify that 
they still hold him in grateful memory ; 
that his delightful “Short Sixes” is still 
read . Mr. Bunner was a bright 
particular star. He had, as an editor, a 
rare combination of taste and judamen} 
—the sure touch of the genuine literary 
artist. 


THE quiet, gentle, compelling 
humor of these volumes en- 
title them to a place in the front 
rank of American humorous 
classics. 


Titles Now in Print: 


+] 2 


ully illustrated 


More Short Sixes 
The Suburban Sage 


Bound in cloth, 


Puck Publishing Corporation 


210 Fifth Avenue, New York _ 















































An Appreciation 

The following readers should receive 
honorary degrees before they leave 
this here vale of tears and wreaths of 
immortelles after they join the All- 
Harp Instrumental and Vocal Society 
of the Celestial Music Union: 

1, The faithful plodder who reads 
every word of every clause in his 
insurance policies. 

2. The diligent seeker after in- 
spiration who marathons through 








Shiite Th ‘eine, 


Tue Bic One: “Isn't it great, George! It’s 
just the kind of a sea I was hoping for so I 
could try my new life-saving stunt on you.” 





“Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Re- 
gained.” 

3. The industrious person who 
spends five hours on his Sunday 
newspaper. 

4. The dauntless highbrow who 
has read everything Browning and 
Theodore Roosevelt have written. 
ne honors.) 

, The civic idealist whose con- 
science compels him to delve through 
the speeches of his Congressman in 
the Panacea Record. 

6. The complete baseball fan who 
lavishes midnight oil while he pores 
over the batting and fielding averages 
of Major and Minor League players. 

7. The college professor who is 
keen on counting the number of 
times Livy used erunt and ere in his 
third person plurals. 

8. The totally emancipated per- 
son who reads nothing but free verse 
more or less liberated. 





He Had the Evidence 
Bibulous Bibbens, en route home 
from the club, had anchored to a 
lamp-post, with absolute certainty 
that if he hunted diligently he could 
locate the key-hole. Finally he could 
endure the silence and suspense no 
longer. 
“You can’t fool: me, Mell,” he 
shouted. “I know you’re home. I 
can see the light in your window.” 














Five Famous PUCK Prints 











Sent to any address on receipt 
of $1.00, check or currency. Prints: 
sold separately, at 25 cents each. 











THE PEARL IN THE OYSTER 
by Lou Mayer 

















Puck PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 210 Fifth Ave., New York 











SAFETY FIRST! 
by Rolf Armstrong 


DELIBERATELY FRIENDLY 
by Frederick Duncan 


THE SERENADE 
by B. Wennerberg 





SOME BEARS! 
by Rolf Armstrong 


Five charming den pictures in full 
color, on heavy plate paper, size 
11 x 14, sent to any address, care- 


full tected and all 
y protected and a $1.00 


ready for framing for 
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POLLY SHAW TO SIR ROGER RAT 


you wouldn’t be in your present fix.” 











Sharks having appeared in the neighbor- 
hood of Oyster Bay, Theodore is no longer 
without competitors in the little matter of 
teeth. 





General Bliss to-day reported to the 
War Department that the shower 
baths for the troops at Laredo had 
been screened. 
— Washington despatch. 
They’re getting snappy subjects on the 
screen nowdays, but we don’t believe this 
one will get by the Board of Censors. 





Poe’s reluctance to investigate in the 
case of the Raven may have been due to a 
fear that some one was “gently tapping” 
his telephone. : 





Vitimately, we suspect, the graves of 
Villa will be almost as numerous as the head- 
quarters of Washington. 





After September 1, all cold storage eggs 
must be branded. Roping and throwing a 
cold storage egg in order to apply the brand- 
ing-iron bids fair to be exciting sport. 





A chaplain at the Border preached, to 
one of the New York regiments from the 
text: “Be content with your wages.” 
Providing, he might have added, the patriotic 
employer back home hasn’t cut them off. 





The talented child is now to be 
studied and investigated by John D. 
Rockefeller’s General Educational 
Board. — Social Science item. 

If it studies and investigates every infant 
who is “bound to be President of the United 
States,” the Board will have its hands full. 





It just occurs to us that perhaps the reason 
why the Kaiser doesn’t take his place in 
the trenches—as he says he longs to do— 
is because he hasn’t a correct uniform. 





“The singers have the music machine 
and now the theater has the film. 
Henceforth no art will be lost to 
future generations.” — Nazimova, 

It is only a question of time when we shall 
have a Metropolitan Museum of Canned Art. 





The Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, President 
of Andover Theological Seminary, says that 
movies are immoral because they are not 
true to life. _Does the good doctor mean to 
say that in real life there are heroes who 
have not curly hair? 





Dr, Max Baff, psychologist of Clark 
College, Worcester, announces that girls kiss 
soldiers because they are attracted by the 
uniform rather than by the man inside it. 
Question: Why don’t girls kiss policemen, 
car conductors and bell-hops? 











The actress person who misses an oppor- 
tunity to be photographed along with a 
shark these days is losing out on a glorious 
opportunity for legitimate publicity. 





Republican newspaper; which announce 
that Hughes is to introduce a new thing in 
the form of “the truthin politics,” as an adver- 
tising campaign for the fall vote trade, show 
a singular lack of respect for Republican 
campaigns of the past. Is truth a new 
commodity in Republican politics? 


Explorers in New Mexico have discovered 
a “house” which is estimated to be a thousand 
years old. If the owner should turn up 
tomorrow, he would doubtless tell the tenants 
that the wall-paper was just as good as the 
day it was put on and that the furnace 
didn’t need a new grate. 





Prayers for European peace are increasing 
in volume. _Why doesn’t some one secure a 
little enviable publicity by advocating a 
Prayer-Meeting at The Hague? 





























—Drawn by W. J. Enright 


THE BUSY JUGGLER 





Judging from Russian war reports, out of 
every dozen Austrians on the Carpathian 
battle front at least fifteen aré made prisoners. 





From now on till Election Day, the Re- 
publican ranks are apt to be annoyed by 
Progressive snipers. 





Rain has been falling steadily since 
last night and Mr. Hughes remained 
indoors the entire day, not even ven- 
turing out to church. 

— Bridgehampton wire. 


A voice from Oyster Bay: ‘Weakling!” 








Very likely Hughes and Carranza could 
get together amicably upon the mutual 
ground of whiskers. 





A lot of people are willing to admit that 
the Summer Border business is no child’s 
play. 





Sing Sing inmates. gamble, says a news- 
paper headline. We knew some harm 
would come of that Wall Street Base Ball 
team’s visit to the prison. They have 
taught Tom Brown’s boys bad habits. 
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THE NEWS IN RIME 



































Verses by Berton Braley Drawings by Merle Johnson 





We like Bob La Follette Each Teutonic firm in 
And yet we can’t call it The country is squirmin’ 
A speech that amounted to much,— _‘ For England’s boycotting them now ; 
That one where he told us But we see no basis 
Preparedness sold us For OUR making faces, 
ss Saher typ . 
Jim Riley has ended To munition mongers and such. We think it is none of our row! 


His riming so blended 

Of love and of sweetness and light ; 
And wee folk who love him, 
Will whisper above him, 

“Sweet dreams, Mr. Riley, good night.” 

















The whole country’s eying 
New York, and is trying 

To quarantine everyone there, 
Because — such a pity ! — 
The nation’s chief city 

Now owns a paralysis scare. 


The Dardanelles promised 

To Russia, with calmest 

Assurance, by all the Allies! 
— But hey! wait a minute, 
They’ve first got to win it 

Before they give Russia that prize ! 





The makers of cannon And though they seem wholly q 
And powder may shat on Determined, it’s slowly ~ 7 
A profit — well; what’s that to us? They’re denting the German line in. q 
We make the suggestion Each foot they’re progressing 
That this is the question : Means losses distressing 
Are we well prepared for a fuss ? And — it’s a long road to Berlin. 
The mess and disorder And thus with more slaughter 
Down south on our border On land and on water 
Would hint—we would say — that With agony, hatred and gore, 
we're not, With wounded by millions, 
But congress still babbles And debts heaped in billions, 
And piffles and gabbles We start the third year of the war. 


And — gosh, ain’t it humid and hot? 


<- 





Besides this, she handles Cip. Castro’s among us, 
Some nice police scandals, And lately he’s flung us 
And streetcar strikes—such isreport— A tip on the Mexican mess. 
And these — with the weather, Says Cip, “Words don’t fret ’em, 
Cast doubt as to whether You gotta go get em!” 
New York’s a nice summer resort. And — maybe he’s right, more or less. 
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-Batere. eles 
— Drawn by Boardman Robinson 
“My life must be conserved carefully for the welfare of Germany in order to carry out 
J d 7 
the duties assigned to me by diviné appointment” — Kaiser Wilhelm 
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THE MEXICAN BARBER SHOP | 











“NEXT !” 


Weex Ewnpinc Avcust 12, 1916 











“The Progressive party . . will amalgamate 
with neither of the two old parties. . . . Ineach 
of those parties, however, there are hundreds of 
thousands of good, honest men and women who are 
Progressives ; the only place for them is in our party, 

. .« Ours is the only party competent to mould 
orighe the future of this mighty republic.” 

— Theodore Roosevelt in the Campaign of 1912 
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A Plea for Casement 


NUMBER of well-intentioned Americans con- 

tinue to excite themselves over the predicament 
of Roger Casement, the Irishman who sought the 
darkest hour in his country’s history ‘to stage his 
opera bouffe rebellion. 


If these same estimable patriots were asked to 
contribute to a national memorial to Benedict Arnold, 


their indignation would fly beyond bounds. 


Casement dearly wished to go down in history as 
a martyr. In sentencing him to the gallows, Britain 
fulfils his cherished desire.. We are quite willing to 
admit that it would be much better to put him away 
for the remainder of his days, but it should be on 
the score of expediency, not of pity. 


Casement probably thought his name would be 
linked with that of Parnell, but nothing could be 
more pathetic. Parnell towered high in his treason, 
and fought when his country was unharassed by other 
enemies. Beside him, Casement’s abortive uprising, 
bought with Berlin money, seems only miserable. 


We, too, join in asking clemency for Casement. 
Why not send him to Berlin and let him live out 
his life among the friends of his choice ? 


~Ge- 


Municipal Godliness 


Ge with trees; streets without sign-boards 

and aggressive shop signs; streets that are clean. 
Three things for which PUCK has been fighting for 
a long time. Now that there has been an epidemic 
of sickness in many of the American cities, the author- 
ities are waking up to the advantages of cleanliness. 
It will be lucky if this epidemic has at least some good 
effect. It will be lucky if the authorities commence 
to realize that cleanliness is always necessary; that 
dirty streets are dangerous; that trees are better orna- 
ments for the streets than advertising signs. 


For every sign a storekeeper hangs up, he should 
be forced to pay for the planting of one tree in the 
city streets. For every automobile he employs to tear 
up the city streets and cause dust, he should pay a fair 
tax to keep that street in order. Perhaps some day 
New York will even learn to use the salt water which 
surrounds it for flushing its streets and keeping them 
somewhere nearly as clean and attractive as the streets 
of Paris and Berlin. 


—A— 


Another Ruthless Person 


“Many of the unknown causes of diseases, (cancer, 
among the chief of them), their development, their 
ultimate prevention and cure can, therefore, be de- 
cisively and rapidly elucidated only by using anthro- 
poids for such investigations. . . . And is there 
a more benevolent helpful aim in using animals than 
the saving of human life, the promoting of human 
happiness, the abolition of human suffering? What 
up to now has been the use of these creatures, except 
to give satisfaction to brutal sporting instincts, the 
hunter thinking little of sparing pain to his victims?” 


Dr. Jules Goldschmidt, Member of the Assembly 
of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


R. GOLDSCHMIDT should remember that he is 
treading on the toes of those sensitive persons 
who cannot bear animal suffering, those persons who 
swathe themselves in furs taken from animals trapped 
with the direst cruelty and who up to very recently 
wore aigrettes which beautified them so much that it 
counterbalanced the awful suffering to the young 
herons left to starve and die. The feelings of these 
people as well as the feelings of the highly civilized 
big game hunters, are hurt by the use of animals for 
scientific experimentation. Dr. Goldschmidt doesn’t 
seem aware of the important American notion that 
animal suffering is only justifiable when sport or 
fashion is the object in view. If the animal suffers in 
the interest of sport or of dress of course that is 
natural and to be expected. If it suffers in the interest 
of promoting human happiness, there are an awful lot 
of sensitive people that really, positively and truly, 
cannot understand how scientists can be so cruel! 
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Exactly 


HARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS has been so little 
heard of since he left the vice-presidency that he 
might as well have been vice-president all along. 
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Norway to retaliate for Ford Ship 
Peace ion to America Has for its 
Sl os har of tee Commun by che Deg 
ys!” Norwe Manufacturer 
Furnishes Cash 

Karistiania, July—From_  Kris- 
tiansand to North Cape, Norway is 
thrilling to-day at the news that 
Hendrik Fjord of Hittersdalsvand, 
famous as the manufacturer of a 
widely advertised tin nutmeg grater, 
is organizing a peace expedition to 
America, its final destination to 
be the Texas border and points 
south. To the slogan, “Out of the 
cactus by dog days!” a rare assort- 
ment of the most unusual men and 
women in western Scandinavia are 
rallying in frantic haste. The expedi- 
tion is to sail for New York on Fri- 
day, August 4th, at 13 o’clock from 
Kristiansand on the Oscar IJ, and 
expects to arrive in E] Paso in time 
for the opening of the hay fever 
season. 

At the border the party is to take 
up its pilgrimage southward in a 
train of ptairie schooners drawn by 
the steam roller Oscar IJ]. As a pre- 
caution against possible disaster, no 
beans will be included in the commis- 
sary, for an American newspaper man 
warned Mr. Fjord that he should 
take to heart the fate of a former 
‘ham junket which came to ruin 

ecause “someone spilled the beans.” 

Among the well-known characters 
who have telegraphed their willing- 
ness to be taken for a ride are Olaf 
Erlingsson, of , Battenfjordsoren, a 
prominent lecturer in the cause of 
peace and a 'eader in the recent 
nation-wide fight to prohibit the sale 
of Peruna; Miss Molla Jostedalsbrae, 
of Grasdalsskar, leading exponent in 
Norway of the Japanese flower method 
of painting on china; C. Eriksson, 
the only vers libre poet in Oscarsborg, 
and a miscellaneous list of reformers. 
World-wide adoption of paper drink- 
ing-cups, nine-foot sheets and the 
four-hour day are topics to be brought 
up at the party’s first meeting. It is 
freely predicted that spirited discus- 
sions of preparedness are due by the 
time the ship puts out to sea. 

Early this morning Mr. Fjord, 
through his secretary, Mme. Skamme- 
stein, issued the following crisp state- 
ment: 

“With the United States perilously 
near a brawl with Mexico — indeed, 
a few blows already have been ex- 
changed — Norway rises gleefully to 
the opportunity to remind the new 
world that Scandinavia has not for- 
gotten the Ford Peace Junket. Turn 
about is fair play, say we; and as you 
at so shall you be preached at. 

e confidently expect to ship to 
America quite as eloquent (and rep- 
resentative) a collection of humanity 
from Norway as was shipped to us 
last winter from America. More we 
cannot say. H. F.” 

—Charles Phelps Cushing. 
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—Drawn by William C. Morris 
“Somebody is striking a bum note.” 





After a while, of course, the éxcite- Mose Jounsinc: What will be 


ment will simmer down to a fine- y’or charge fo’ marrying me and 


print chart on an inside page, headed: Melindy tomorrow? 

“Submarine Sailings Today.” Parson Jacxson: Two dollars. 

Mose Jounsinc: Well, say — just 
The Russian Minister of Finance charge her five, and send me de differ- 

is Mr. Bark, and without him you’ ence to Lake Squeedunk, whar we’se 

would rarely hear of the dogs of war. gwine on de honeymoon. 
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—Drawn by H. Devitt Welsh 
First Farmer: “All that I want is the land adjoining my own!” 
Seconp Farmer: “And what in thunder would you do with Mexico?” 
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The Last Word 


In a tenement rear room, before 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Trite Figures of Speech, poet Rhym- 
son was reading a paper. His subject 
was “The need for Novel Figures in 
the Rhapsodic Description of Wo- 
men’s Eyes.” 

“T maintain,” he read, “that no- 
where is skill or lack of skill more 
apparent than in the finesse of optical 
impressionism. Take black eyes for 
example. ‘Black were her eyes as 
the berries that grow by the roadside,’ 
said Longfellow. ‘Black as coal,’ 
says the artless amateur. Both are 
impossible. Why? Repetition is 
the mother of boredom. Maybe the 
bards of Egypt scribbling on papyrus 
put over some of that old stuff. Then 


’ 





again. ‘Her eyes are as blue as 
as what?” 
(“Summer skies,”” murmured a 


magazine versifier, dozing lightly in a 
corner.) 

“TI disdain to repeat it,” continued 
Rhymson. “Odd and unusual ob- 
jects or emotions lend themselves 
singularly to figurative uses.” 

(“Odd and unusual objects — edi- 
tor’s checks,” grumbled the author 
of “Cain, a Cosmo-Drama” in pro- 
logue, eight acts and an epilogue.) 

“Let us take black eyes,” went on 
Rhymson. “Her eyes were black 
as ” 


” 





(“Let ’er rip,” shouted the red 





faced scribe who wrote sporting 
jingles.) 
“Her eyes were black as shoe 


buttons on a suede upper, as a 
Congo lover serenading a Congo 
maiden on a starless night, as the 
jet earrings pendant from milady’s 
ears, as the prospect of Pennyboy’s 
wedding an heiress. Other compari- 
sons will readily suggest themselves.” 

(“As my landlady’s face when she 
duns me,” whispered a sallow mem- 
ber.) 

“Blue? Equally simple. Blue as 
a theatrical angel with a losing 
proposition five hundred miles rom 
Broadway, as the ribbon tied to the 
thumb of a boy in a new-born pair 
of twins, as the face of a chap who 
has been losing all night in a 25-50 
game of poker, as the owner of a 
limousine beaten by a flivver in a 
road skirmish $4 

A burly form burst into the room. 
It seemed all chest and mouth. 

“I’m Skip Hoolihan,” he spurted 
from one corner of his mouth, “and 
I live next door. I’m the trainer of 
Pug McDermott the Demon Heavy- 
weight and he’s with me now trying 
to sleep. He’s kind of peevish to- 
night because I’ve reduced his allow- 
ance of third rail to this.” He held 
two fingers horizontally. “He kicked 
his pug in the ribs a few minutes 
ago and when he does that, it’s a 
sign he’s losing his temper. The 








hot air that’s reaching him is getting 
on his nerves, he says, because the 









































—Drawn by Jack Flannagan 


Snapshot of two bosom friends after the fourth day of rain. 


wall’s too thin and he'll knock 
black. and blue the guy who’s re- 
sponsible for it. The Demon acts 
awful nasty sometimes when he’s 
trying to’ fall asleep and can’t. 

As Skip bunnyhugged out Rhym- 
son resumed his discourse but his 
voice quavered. 

“You heard it, gentlemen, black 
and blue. The last word has been 
spoken. The meeting stands ad- 
journed.” — Elias Lieberman. 





Slogan of the Standpatters —Budge 
not that ye be not budged. 





Wire (in the café): “George that 
brute over there has been staring at 
me for half an hour. Somebody 
ought to knock his fool head off.” 

GeorcE, to Stranger: “What do 
you mean, sir, by ogling my wife.” 

STRANGER, calmly: “I'll admit 
that I have taken more than passing 
notice of the lady. A pretty woman 
with a small foot always attracts my 
attention.” 

Wire: “Now, George, don’t make 
a fool of yourself and start a scene 
in here. The gentleman evidently 
meant no harm.’ 














—Drawn by Hal Burrows 


“Is’nt it disgusting the way those bathing persons display themselves?” 
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REE ES aaa neenemeeengeesml downstairs as the church-bell on the Avenue 


When Eudoxia Buljamb arrived in New 
Sing Though York from the middle west she hadn’t 
Voiceles much voice or much money, but she 

OLCelesS was young, comely and ambitious to 
become a great singer. Hers was the usual case. A 
choir singer, her parents were poor, but strong in the 
belief that Eudoxia’s voice would boost the family 
fortunes. She went to a Lexington Avenue boarding 
house kept by a reduced lady, Mrs. Elvina Crow, 
who told her that a singer should eat little and 
drink lots of plain, nourishing water. ‘Our cooler is 
full night and day, and you can easily find it in the 
bathroom, which is never occupied except when some 
one is washing, which is seldom.” At nine o’clock the 
next morning Eudoxia was on 41st Street walking west- 
ward. She turned into Fifth Avenue and soon reached 
the address she sought. Reaching the third floor she 
stopped, but not for want-of breath, which was strong; 
she paused before a door which bore the legend: “Signor 
Giorni, Vocal Maestro.”” Then she knocked. A shrill 
masculine voice badé her enter and a piano struck by 
hard fingers ceased. She met the gaze of a fat, short, 
bald Italian man, in a velvet jacket. She presented 
her letter from a local celebrity in her home town; he 
barely glanced at it. Then with a rich Italian brogue 
he asked his visitor to be seated. 

“I give da lesson in fiva minute,” he said, and 
smiled; then scowled at a tall thin girl who faced a 
mirror in a guilty manner, as her eyes measured the 
possible value of the newcomer’s gown. “Must I sit 
here like a fool?” the professor demanded. The girl 
opened her mouth. Eudoxia eagerly listened. No 
sound escaped the other’s lips. She gazed into the 
mirror and mouthed and grimaced, and almost but not 
quite formed words. “Faster,” screamed the man at 
the keyboard. The student’s lips moved like a praying- 
mill, she clicked her teeth in castanet fashion, and at 
last, with a wild bang on the piano, the aria ended. 
Signor Giorni elevated his dyed eyebrows. “Vara fair, 
not presto enough. You singa without expression. 
You are too cold, too glacée—what shall I call it?” 
The husky voice: “Shall I try it over again?” “Dio mio! 
girl, how dare you speak after singing such a difficult 
aria from Rossini’s ‘Cinderella’. Your vocal pores are 
all open; you perspire with your lungs — pouf! you die 
of ze inflammatus, by, by’’—he impatiently pulled at his 
large nose. “Rossini?’’ interposed Eudoxia. “How? 
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no, no, ah! pneumonia, that’s it.” And he 
hustled from the instrument. Throwing an old 
bearskin over his speechless singer he led her to 


A a chair. ‘“‘Now, sweat.” She coughed in. a 
BY J ME S terrifying manner and while she did so the 
HVN E KE R professor explained his method to Miss Eudoxia. 
.\ He did not allow his pupils to open their mouths 


for a year, during which he made them go 
through a severe throat and lung drill. All the 
songs were given in vocal pantomine, with due 
facial expression and the ventriloquist was 
adduced as the highest type of masterly vocal 
control for he can sing in his stomach, yet not 
move a muscle of his face. “Vara good, Eddie!” 
The Signor became eloquent. Had the Miss 
Eudoxia—what a pretty name!—had she the 
money for tuition. For one thousand dollars 
he would make her a success, voice or no voice; 
an equal to Patti, Sembrich, Fremstad, Farrar. 
But, of course, she must work hard, and sign a 
contract that she would not sing for any other 
teacher. Then he would get her a grand 
engagement—no, not with the movies, but in 
vaudeville. He was still rolling his eyes 
ecstatically when Eudoxia asked him what she 
owed him. He took ten dollars from her, and 
her ‘address, and would have paternally kissed 
her forehead, but she evaded him and stepped 


boomed the hour of ten. She laughed, for she had 
a slight sense of humor. “Now for the Teutonic 
method,” she thought, and slowly proceeded down 
town to 14th street, west, where she rode up in an 
elevator to a top floor. 


Another She soon found the name of Madame 

Hoche, and was about to enter when 
Method she heard the sound of low moaning, 
which presently increased in volume and intensity and 
then died away in a sickening style. It seemed as if 
animals were undergoing vivisection and Eudoxia, her 
sympathetic nature aroused, pushed open the door 
without;knocking. A strange sight met her indignant 
gaze, a sight that set her wondering, and soon smiling. 
On a big mattress that occupied half the room, were 
ten or twelve young girls in seaside bathing costumes. 
They lay stretched on their backs, and upon their 
chests and stomachs rested twenty-pound weights, and 
from their lips issued the moans made by their respira- 
tion. Madame Hoche, a high-nosed old dame, stood 
by, a rattan cane in hand, and in military accents 
gave her commands: “One, two, three — inhale! Hold 
breath! Shoulders—up! Stomachs down!’ And the 
class went patiently through the ventral drill until it 


was completely fagged out. Then, after the order to, 


arise, a babel of chatter ensued, and Eudoxia found 
herself explaining to the teacher her artistic aspirations, 
also the money. she possessed. Madame Hoche rubbed 
her proud nose with her stick and in gutteral tones 
explained her novel system. 


“Nu, was? aber! I have the only system for the 
breathing. My pupils learn how to breathe, how to 
breathe, and — again, how to bréathe. There is one 
thing in singing, the breath. If my pupils can’t stand 
my system I send them forth. Hab’ ich recht, oder 
nicht? If they can’t breathe they can’t sing. Nu, was?” 
Eudoxia positively feared this ugly old martinet, as 
she looked at the girls. They were all meagre, and 
sickly and their figures were lanky; not a corset was 
permitted. She mildly asked if they could sing. The 
old woman snapped at. her: “What, sing, niemals, 
never, jamais de la leben, jamais! You heard them 
breathing, hein! Did they breathe good, oder nicht? 
They give me trouble; they are, some of them, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Taft Tea 


(In view of the Gary dinner, the 
Bacon luncheon, and the Hughes 
supper, important table d’hotes of the 
year, the following advance copy 
has been sent out— by mistake — 
of “The Taft Tea” which may be 
held at any moment now when the 
front page isn’t taken up with Mexico 
or war or some other trivial banality), 
Tart: Well, here we are, Theodore. 

I suppose we might as well shake hands. 

T. R.: Yes, by George! or else tell) the 
reporters we did, anyway. 

Tart: You're looking a little older, I 
believe, 

T. R.> That’s an unmitigated falsehood 
William! You read about my division, didn’t 
you? 

Tart: Yes. Your volunteers to invade 
Mexico, you mean. ‘Tee-hee! That was 
clever publicity, Theodore. 

T. R.: Well, I ought to know by now 
how to smash into print. 

Tart: But if there had been war you 
wouldn’t have been able to keep your 
speaking engagements in behalf of the 
Justice. 

T. R.: Bully! I'd thought of that 


Tart: But it looks as if 
there would ‘be no war with 
Mexico. 
T. R.: Bully! I can go 
on attacking President Wil- 
son. Between you and me, ae 
William, next to fighting I 
like making statements best. 
Tart: Pass the marma- 
lade, Theodore. ; 
T. R.: Sure! Take #3 
it all. I don’t like it. 
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“So you have broken your engagement to the 
“Yes, I was afraid I might ‘not be able to keep her in clothes.” 


What do you think of my chances in 1920? 

Tart: I’m for Hughes, Theodore. How 
can you ask such a foolish question? 

T. R.: There, there! I know you’re for 
Hughes, but what if Hughes shouldn’t be 
elected? Then four years from now the 
Republicans might —I mean that I would 
then be in a position to— oh, you know 
what I mean. 

Tart: Two lumps or three, Theodore? 

T. R.: Nineteentwenty! It’s not so faroff. 

Tart: Say, Theodore, where are all the 
faithful Bull Moose now? 

T. R.: Sssh! I presented them to the 
Museum of Natural History. 

Tart: Along with your other birds and 
trophies, eh? 

T. R.: All éxcept a few I couldn’t man- 
age. They went overto Wilson. That’s what 
the Republicans get by not nominating me. 

Tart: _I suppose we’d better go out and 
pose together for the camera men now. 

T. R.: Yes, by George! And we must 
smile when we do it. Remember, whatever 
questions you’re asked, we’re working in 
harmony to put the Republican party back 
in power. 

Tart: Yes, Theodore, to put the Repub- 
lican party back in power — 

T. R.: (softly) In 1920. —Charles Divine. 
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LicHTLeIcH: I am sure if you accepted me, 
I'd make you a good husband. 

Miss Way.eicu: That’s quite out of the 
question; but I’m sure I'd make you a good 
husband if I accepted you. 


“Simpson has a perfect mania-for praising 
other people’s babies. Where did-he get 
it?” 

“T understand that Simpson ran for office 
a couple of times in the rural sections before 
he located in the city. 





During a debate in parliament a Conserva- 
tive from Surrey was challenging the courage 
of the Irish. “They prate of their courage,” 
shouted the Surrey member, looking toward 
the Irish members. “Why they haven’t the 
courage to say ‘boo’ to a goose.” 

At this juncture one of the Irish members 
arose anc looking the Conservative opponent 
squarely in the face shouted “boo’. Then 
he sat down. 





A nouveau riche baby to her 
& parents: “I want to go buy, buy!” 










—Drawn by W. de Maris 
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Tableaux from “The Chamber of 
Curious Customs and Manners of 
Americans” in Madam Too-Soe’s 
Wax-Works at Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 


(Translated from the original Afghan of the 
Catalogue by Ralph Barton.) 


Tableau I. A JUDGE. These. officers 
are usually chosen from members of the bar 
who have passed the age of 85 so that it 
will be impossible for them to comprehend 




















Tr 


the point of view of the average offender in 
the prime of life or to understand that a new 
generation is influencing him. Thousands of 
American women are living on alimony 
because of the fact that few men of 85 are 
capable of realizing that a pretty woman 
may be as guilty as an ugly man. Our 
tableau represents a judge occupied at his 
favorite amusement — sentencing a prisoner 
with a bad pun. The prisoner has just 
said, “Judge, I promise to be a hundred 
times better,” and the judge is saying, 
“Just so! One time per day! One hundred 
days!” 


Tableau II. A LEGISLATOR AND A 
LAWYER. The one takes a simple com- 
plication that arises in the course of human 
events and passes a quantity of laws on the 





subject, thus rendering it a very complex 
complication that nobody can understand. 


The other unravels it and makes it again a 


simple complication. The tableau shows the 
two wonder-workers congratulating each 
other on the great profits entailed in the 
operation. 


Tableau III. A NEWSPAPER. One of 
the most curious customs of this strange 
people. Each city and town publishes daily 
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a great number of these sheets, each sheet 
setting forth accounts of the same events 
from a different angle. The American 
chooses “his paper,” i. e., the one that 
says what he would like to have said, then 
argues over it with his neighbor who reads 
another paper. The language of the people, 
a dialect of English, is thus formed; the 
vocabulary of the average adult composed 
entirely of shyly pronounced “big” words 
from the editorial pages, strange synonyms 
for longer words that the head-writers are 
forced to use on account of space limita- 
tions and the whole rounded out with a 
mortar of slang phrases from the sport-pages. 


Tableau IV. A DOCTOR. His power 
over the people is far greater than that 
wielded by our own medicine-men, by reason 
of the fact that the natives of his country 





are much more superstitious. 
never dream of disputing the doctor’s word 
no matter what degree of intelligence the 


Learned men 


doctor may possess. So great is the simple 
faith of these naive people that sufferers 
often obtain great relief by the mere uttering 
of the incantation: “Call the doctor!” Not 
only do theAmerican doctors invent the cures, 
as do the doctors of our own civilized world, 
but they also invent the illnesses. They 
allow the poor to cure their headaches with 
ten cents worth of aspirin, but a millionaire 
with the same trouble: is placed under 
quarantine and eight specialists and told that 
he has contracted a serious case of neurotic 
cephalalgia. 


Tableau V. A SCHOOL-ROOM SCENE. 
Attendance at school in America, like reli- 
gion in the middle ages, is compulsory. 





Edifices dot the country in which the young 
are carefully instructed in music by teachers 
who cannot carry a tune, in drawing by the 
same teachers who do not know a Rubens 
from a Sunday Art Supplement, in literature 
by teachers who read Robert W. Chambers 
in private life and in half-a-dozen other 
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subjects in like manner. A _ student is 
considered perfect if he is able to repeat 
word for word the rules bearing on the 
subject studied. Comprehension of these 
rules is not required. The most important 
department is discipline. Future stevedores 
are fitted for their work in precisely the 
same way as are future poets, complying 
with the American idea that all men are 
equal. The young are able to gain brief 
periods in which to prepare for later life 
by employing an operation called collo- 
quially “playing hooky.” Our tableau shows 
what happened to a boy who said: “An 
adjective is a word that shows how much a 
noun is worth” instead of “‘An adjective is 
a word that modifies a noun.” 


Tableau VI. A STREET GROUP. This 
group depicts a common scene. The man at 
the left, being on a diet, has refused to drink 
anything stronger than water with a friend 
who has invited him to a bar. He also 











wears clothes that differ in a few minor 
details from the clothes of the prevailing 


fashion. For these shortcomings the crowd 
is jeering at him. His friend is crying, 
“Bum sport! Piker! Cheap guy! Tight- 
wad!’ and the rest of the crowd yells, 
“Hey! Where did you get that hat?! Does 
your mother know you’re out?!!” It might 
be mentioned that there is an old saw in 
English which runs, “Everybody to his own 
taste.” 
























































































































ZOZO 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by W. J. Enright 




















HROUGH a thickly falling snow, on‘the 
outskirts ‘of one of New York’s sub- 
urban towns, (a hamlet of some two hundred 
thousand population), walked a man who 
had but one desire in the world ungratified. 
His name was Richard Brant, and he was 
a large, deep-chested, handsome man —a 
man’s man; hardly a woman’s man 4t all: 
* and yet the sort of man that is likely to 
make a pretty serious matter of it if he 
loves a woman, or if a woman loves him. 
Mr. Richard Brant came from the West, 
the Western-born child of Eastern-born 
parents. He made his fortune before he was 
thirty-five, and for five years he had been 
trying to find out what he wanted to do 
with that fortune. He was a man of few 
tastes, of no vices, and of a straight-forward, 
go-ahead spirit that set him apart from the 
people who make affectation the spice of 
life. He wanted only one thing in the 
world; and that one thing money would not 
buy for him. So he was often puzzled as 
to how he might best spend his money; 
and he often spent it foolishly. As he walked 
through the suburban streets of the sub- 
urban city, this sharp Winter’s night, he was 
reflecting on the folly of spending money on 
a fur coat. He was wearing the coat —a 
magnificent affair of bear-skin and sable. , 
“South of Canada,” he said to himself, 
“this sort of thing is vulgar and unnecessary. 
I don’t need it, any more than a cow needs 
a side-pocket. It’s too beastly hot for com- 
fort at this moment. I’d carry it over my 
arm, only that I should feel how absurdly 
heavy it really is.” 
Then he looked ahead through the thick 
snow, and, although he was a man of strong 


nerves, he started and stepped back like a 
woman who sees a cow. 

“Great Casar’s Ghost!” said he. 

He was justified in calling thus upon the 
most respectable spook of antiquity. The 
sight he saw was strange enough in itself; 
seen in the squalid, common-place sub- 
urban street, it was bewildering. There, 
ahead of him, walked Mephistopheles — 
Mephistopheles dressed in a red flannel suit, 
trimmed with yellow, all peaks and points; 
and on the head of Mephistopheles was an 
old, much worn, brown Derby hat. 

Brant caught Mephisto by the shoulder. 
He was a slight, undersized man of fifty, 
whose moustache and goatee, dyed an im- 
possible black, served only to accentuate the 
meagre commonness of his small features. 

“Who are you?” demanded Brant. 

“Sh-h-h!” said the shivering figure, 
“lemme go! I’m Zozo!” 

Brant stared at him in amazement. 
What was it? A walking advertisement — 
for an automatic toy or a néw tooth-powder? 

“It’s all right,” said the slim man, his 
teeth chattering, “lemme get along. I’m 
most freezing. I’m Zozo—the astrologer. 
Why — don’t you know?—on Rapelyea 
Street?” 

Brant dimly remembered that there was a 
Rapelyea Street, through which he some- 
times passed on his way to the railroad 
station, and he had some faint memory of 
a gaudily painted shanty decked out with 
the signs of the zodiac in gilt papier-maché. 

“My orfice got afire this evening,” ex- 
plained Zozo, “from the bakery next door. 
And I had to light out over the back fence. 
Them people in that neighborhood is kinder 
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superstitious. They ain’t no idea of astrol- 
ogy. They don’t know it’s a science. They 
think it’s some kind of magic. And if they’s 
to see me drove out by a common, ordinary 
fire, they’d think I was no sort of an as- 
trologer. So I lit out quiet.” 

His teeth chattered so that he made ten 
syllables out of “quiet.” 

“They don’t understand the science of 
it,” he continued, “and the fire got at my 
street clo’es before I knew it, and so I had 
to light out mighty quick. Now, jes’ lemme 
get home, will you? This here flannel ain’t 
no fur coat.” 

Brant’s coat came off his shoulders in an 
instant. 

“Put this on,” he said. Confound you!—” 
as the man resisted,— “put it on!” 

The astrologer slipped into the coat with 
a gasp of relief. 

“Cracky!” he cried, “but I was freezin 

“Do you live far from here?” Brant 
inquired. 

“Just a bit up the road. I’m ’most home, 
now,” replied Zozo, still chattering as to 
his teeth. 

As they walked along the half-built street, 
Zozo told his tale. He had been in the 
astrology business for thirty years, and it 
had barely yielded him a living. Yet he 
had been able, by rigorous economy, to save 
up enough money to build himself a house — 
“elegant house, sir,” he said; “’t ain’t what 
you may call Jarge; but it’s an elegant 
house. I got the design out of a book that 
cost a dollar, sir, a dollar. There ain’t no 
use in trying to do things cheap when you’re 
going to build a house.” 

But his joy in his house was counter- 
balanced by his grief for the loss of his 
“orfice.” He had taken the ground-rent of 
the city lot, and had erected the “orfice” 
at his Own cost. Three hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars he had spent on that modest 
structure. No, he had not insured it. And 
now the bakery had caught fire, and his 
“orfice” was burned to the ground, and his 
best suit of street-clothes with it — his only 
suit, as he owned after a second’s hesitation. 

In ten minutes’ walk they arrived at 
Zozo’s house. It was quite the sort of house 
that might have come out of a dollar book, 
with a great deal of scroll-work about it, and 
with a tiny tower, adorned with fantastically 
carved shingles. As they stood on the 
porch — nothing would content Zozo but 
that his new friend should come in and 
warm himself— Mr. Brant looked at the 
name on the door-plate. 

“Zozo’s only my name in the Science,” 
the astrologer explained. ‘My real name — 
my born name—is Simmons. But I took 
Zozo for my business name. ‘Z’s’ seem 
kinder to go with the astrology business, 
somehow—I don’t know why. There’s 
Zadkiel, and Zoroaster, and — oh, I don’t 
know — they’re ‘Z’s’ or ‘X’s,’ most of ’em; 
and it goes with the populace. I don’t no 
more like humoring their superstition than 
you would; but a man’s got to live; and the 
world ain’t up to the Science yet. Oh, 
that’s you, Mommer, is it?” he concluded 
as the door was opened by a bright, buxom 
rather pretty woman. “Mother’s ain’t to 
bed yet, is she? Say, Mommer, the orfice 
is burnt down!” 
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“Oh, Popper!” cried the poor woman; 
“you don’t reelly say!” 

“True’s I live,” said the astrologer, 
my street-clo’es, too.” 

“Oh, Popper!” his wife cried, “what'll 
we do?” 

“TI don’t know, Mommer, I don’t know. 
We’ll have to think. Jes’ let this here 
gentleman in, though. I’d most ’a’ froze 
if he hadn’t lent me the loan of his overcoat. 
My sakes!” he broke out, as he looked at 
the garment in the light of the hall-lamp, 
“but that cost money. Mommer, this here’s 
Mr. —I ain’t ‘caught you name, sir.” 

“Brant,” said the owner of the name. 

“Band. .And a reel elegant gentleman he 
is, Mommer. I’d ’a’ froze stiff in my 
science clo’es if ’t hadn’t been for this coat. 
My sakes!” he exclaimed, reverently, “‘ never 
see the like! That’d keep a corpse warm. 
Shut the ‘door, Mommer, an’ take the 
gentleman into the dining-room. He must 
be right cold himse#. Is Mother there?” 
“Yes,” said Zozo’s wife, “and so’s Mamie. 


“ 


and 


You was so late we all got a kinder worried, - 


and Mamie come right down in her nighty, 
just before you come in. ‘Where’s Popper?’ 
sez she; ‘ain’t he came in yet to kiss me 
good-night? ”Tain’t morning, is it?’ sez she. 
And the orfice burned down! Oh, my, 
Popper! I thought our troubles was at an 
end. Come right in, Mr.— Mr.—I ain’t 
rightly got your name; but thank you kindly 
for looking after Popper, and if you had an 
idee how easy he takes cold on his chist, 
you’d know how thankful Iam. Come right 
into the dinin’-room. Mother, this is Mr. 
Band, and he lent Simmons the loan of his 
coat to come home with. Wa’n’t it awful?” 

“What's that?” croaked a very old 
woman in the corner of the dining-room. It 
was a small dining-room, with a small exten- 
sion-table covered with a cheap red damask 
cloth. 

“Simmons’s orfice is burned up, and his 
best suit with it,” explained Mrs. Simmons. 
“Ain’t it awful!” 

“It’s a jedgment,” said the old lady, 
solemnly. She was a depressing o!d lady. 
And yet she evidently was much revered in 
the family. A four-year-old child hung 
back in a corner, regarding her grandmother 
with awe. But when her father entered, she 
slipped up to his knee, and took his kisses 
silently, but with sparkling eyes. 

“Only one we’ve got,” said Zozo; as he 
sat down and took her on his knee. “Born 
under Mercury and Jupiter —if that don’t 
mean that she’ll be on top of the real-estate 
boom in this neighborhood, I ain’t no 
astrologer. Yes, Ma,” he went on, address- 
ing the older woman, who gave no slightest 
sign of interest, “the orfice burned down, 
and I had to get home quick. Wouldn’t 
’a’ done for them Rapelyea Street folks to 
see me, scuttin’ off in my orfice clo’es.” 

He had shed. Brant’s huge overcoat, and 
his wife was passing her hand over his 
thin flannel suit. 

“Law, Simmons 
all wet!” 

“T’ll dry all right in these flannels,” said 
Zozo. “Don’t you bother to get no other 
clo’es.”’ 

He had forgotten that he had told Brant 
that the suit in his office was his only suit. 


1” she said, “you’re 
















































































“Who are you?” demanded Brant. “Sh-h-h!” 


Or perhaps he wished to spare his wife the 
humiliation of such an admission. 

“I’m dryin’ off first-rate,” he said, cheer- 
fully; “Mamie, Popper ain’t wet where 
you’re settin’, is he? No. Well, 
Mommer, you get out the whiskey and give 
Mr. — Mr. Band —a glass, with some hot 
water, and then” he won’t get no chill. 
We’re all pro’bitionists™ here,” ae said, 
addressing Brant, “but we bD’lieve in 
spirits for medicinal use. Yes, Mother, 
you’d oughter’ve seen that place burn. 
Why, the flames was on me before I know’d 


now, 


said the shivering figure, “lemme go! I’m Zoz.” 


where I was, and I jist thought to myself, 
thinks I, if these here people see me a- 
runnin’ away from a fire, I won’t cast no 
horoscope in Rapelyea Street after this; and 
I tell. you, the way I got outer the back 
window and over the back fence was a 
caution! There’s your whiskey, sir: you'll 
excuse me if I don’t take none myself. We 
ain’t in the habit here.” 

Brant did not greatly wonder at their not 
being in the habit when he tasted the 
whiskey. It was bad enough to wean a toper 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE FREEDOM 








OF THE PRESS 








The Old Idea of Marriage 
’ Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Grau, of Layton, 
who has been for some time suffering from 


a broken leg, is improving slowly. 
The Newton (N. J.) Herald. 





Heavy Drinkers 
Martin’s Ferry, O., July 16.—In one day 
this city used 6,000,000 gallons of water. 
The town has a population of 12,000. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Times. 





It Should Be Good Stuff 


Wantep—Boys to distribute samples be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15. Ask for Mc- 
Adoo, 232 East Sixth street. 

: Erie (Pa.) Daily Times. 





Pigs Will Roam 
If you have lost a pig, you can find jt in 
Lester Humphries’ yard. It goes where it 


pleases. 
—The Judsonia (Ark.) Advance. 





Nice for the Secretary 


Assistant Lapy, white, for dental office; 
keep office clean, receive patients, answer 
phone, sterilize instruments and secretary; 
also assist in laboratory; state age and salary. 
Address 108-A, Star office. 

Washington (D. C.) Star. 


It May Be All Right 


Fred Briley went to Wichita this morning 
and will go from there to Ashland, Kansas, 
where he will relieve his father. 

—Ponca City (Ok.) Democrat. 





None of Your Business 


Roy Hutchison of the Farmers’ bank has 
provided himself with a very large dog and 
a very small dog, for purposes which he 
explains to his own satisfaction at least. 

—Ponca City (Ok.) Courier. 





Lucid 


MECHANIC street extension is a one-way 
street. That is, any vehicle may now move 
only in one direction at. a time. In fact, 
vehicles hereafter will move in two directions 
at one time. 


—The New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard. 





The Artistic Temperament 


Mr. Holiday changed his singing lesson 
from the afternoon until night, and said he 
ought to plow at night. We feel sorry for 
him, but think he will be able to get through 
without help. He said he had been fishing 
how come him to be behind. 

—The Franklin County (Ark.) News. 


Should Be Looked Into 


A jolly business man wants two capable 
women of small means to occupy his modern 
cottage in Berkeley, near campus, board 
owner and take working interest in remuner- 
ative pleasant office business; matrimony 
considered. Box 2685, Chronicle. 

The San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle. 





A Good Reputation 


The numerous friends of Mrs. Jas. Evans 
will be relieved to learn that she is making 
as good progress as could be expected after 
undergoing an operation at the Revelstoke 
Hospital. 

—The Salmon (B.C.) Arm Observer. 





Thwarted 


Mr. G. S. Eason was in bathing Monday 
p-m. and liked to have lost his life in a 
tree-top. 

—The Worth County (Ga.) Local. 





Did the Lady Object! 

In our paper !ast week we had as a heading. 
“Mrs. Overlook’s Big Feet.” “The word 
we ought to have used is a French word 
pronounced the same, but spelled “fete.” 
It means a celebration, and is considered a 


very tony word. 
—The Chanute (Kan.) Tribune. 





It Must Have Been 


Charlie Bruce lost a good blind horse last 


week. 
—The Lush (Wyo.) Herald. 


* ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 
































Holy smoke! she'll be somebody's 


[ous Jone 











t-grandmother 


re I can find out if she loves me!” 
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When the Actors Strike 
The Actors’ Equity Association 

has affiliated with the American Fed- 

eration of Labor. News Item. 


> * . * « * * * * 


The management of the Tivoli Theater 
had stoutly refused to yield to the demands 
of the Amalgamated Union of Theater 
Ushers. The ushers already were receiving 
more money than other theater ushers in 
the city, the management asserted, and they 
also had an extra advantage of only one 
matinee a week. 

The strike atmosphere had cleared some- 
what and there was no apparent danger of 
a sudden walkout, although the Tivoli 
management had a squad of strike-breaking 


accept the terms. The manager again 
flatly refused, whereupon Walking Delegate 
O’Shaughnessy sounded a shrill whistle which 
echoed back to the stage. 

Mr. Northern, who had been doing the 
ill-fated Dane for his farewell performance, 
had just reached the melancholy lines: 

“To be or not to be, 

That is the —” 
when the whistle sounded. He stopped on 
the syllable. He might have gone on with 
the remaining word and thus ended the 


‘line on a period, but he stopped flat on a 


rising inflection. 

Mr. Northern was a great artist and he 
loved his art, but he was a union actor and 
a sympathy strike is a business proposition. 
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non-union ushers in reserve for possible 
emergencies. 

The theater filled and the union ushers 
worked silently and politely. Forbes Nor- 
thern, the great Shakespearean actor, was 
appearing in a farewell performance and 
the audience was in a high state of expec- 
tancy. The play proceeded without mishap 
and the management was congratulating 
itse!f upon the prevailing harmony when of 
a sudden the committee of the union waited 
upon the manager in the box-office and 
demanded that he immediately accept the 
new terms. 

The manager indignantly refused. Law- 
rence O’Shaughnessy, walking delegate for 
the ushers, retired and went back to the 
stage door. The word was given and in 
another moment it had reached the ears of 
all the actors. 

Mr. Northern, himself a staunch member 
of the Actor’s Union and no less a great 
artist, was standing in the wings when he 
was informed of the prospective trouble. 

The committee of the Ushers’ Union gave 
the Tivoli manager one more chance to 














; RF Spoor 2. 
Whistler’s Mother—by one of the whistlers 





The union stage hands and union orchestra 
walked out. 

Needless to say, the strike was settled the 
following day. Upon the urgent request of 
the affiliated union bodies, Mr. Northern 
acted as chairman of the Board of Strike 
Arbitration and the demands of the union 
were speedily granted, albeit the manage- 
ment urged their injustice, which mattered 
not at all to the arbiters. 

Mr. Northern, following the strike con- 
ference, agreed to repeat his interrupted 
farewell performance of the previous evening 
and this was done, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the audience. It was not generally 
known, however, that this additional fare- 
well performance or the part of Mr. Northern 
involved him in serious difficulties with his 
own union. He was fined $1,000 after it 
was disclosed that his second farewell per- 
formance had been a clear violation of one 
of the union rules. This clause provided 
that no member, in good standing, should 
be permitted to give more than one farewell 
performance within a given week. 





While You 
Talk It Over 


Open an icy bottle of 


Clicquot and drink the cold 
invigorating contents. Its 
pure ginger stimulus makes 
it perfectly safe when you 


are overheated. 


Creqnr Gao 


ts GINGER ALE “+20 


Deliciously sparkling ginger ale 
made of finest Jamaica ginger 
root, juices of lemons and limes, 


cane sugar and bed- 
















rock spring water, 


highly carbonated. 


Served at good 
fountains and at 
the best 


and restaurants. 


clubs 


Buy Clicquot 
by the case 
and keep it 
in the ice 
box. Your 
grocer or 
druggist 
can sup- 


ply you. 


The CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Massachusetts 





Winner of Medal of Honor, Panama-Pacific Exposition 























































































































How They Differ 
War 

“If the Guards are successful in opposing 
us at this point,” declared His Royal Majesty, 
placing his finger on the map, “‘it is highly 
probable that our supply lines will be cut. 
Late this evening you, General Blank, must 
divert the attention of the Guards by a 
false attack on the centre; and when. this 
attack is at its height, you, General Blink, 
must further divert their attention by a 
second false attack on their left flank. 
This will weaken their right; and you, 
General Blunk, must then attack their 
right in force and wipe them out by means 
of an enfilading fire. Show them no mercy, 
as your failure will affect us all.” 

Note: The attack was successful, and 
only four members of the Guards escaped 
alive. Generals Blank, Blink and Blunk 
were the recipients of the Cross of St. Cab- 
bage, third class. 

Murder 

“If this guy Smiffstein gets away with 
the charges he has preferred against us,” 
declared the Boss Gunman, tapping his 
palm with his hypodermic needle, “the 
chances are ten to one that a bunch of us 
will land in the cooler. To-night I want 
Squint-eye Mose to ‘ease down to his hang- 
out and start a clem on the sidewalk. When 
Smiffstein comes out to take a slant at the 
riot, I want Fish-face Pomeroy to kick over 
an ash-can in the alley. Smiffstein and 
everyone else’ll turn around to get an eye- 
ful of the noise, and then Dressy Jake 
Hopjuice can step around the corner behind 
him, plug him in the back, and make a 
getaway before anyone wakes up. Go to 
it, now, and jolt him off, unless you want 
all of us to spend the next ten years in the 
hoose gow.” 

Note: Hyman Smiffstein was shot in 
the back by a well-dressed man who escaped 
in a hired touring-car. The shooting is 
supposed to be the work of a gang. The 
police are working on several promising 
clues. 








“She’s a good actress, isn’t she?” 
“I don’t know. I’ve never seen her off 


the stage.” 





Half the world doesn’t know how the other 
half is lying about the superiority of its 
automobiles. 





“To what do you attribute his success?” 

“To the fact that he was investigated by 
a Federal Commission. Nobody ever heard 
of him before that.” 
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[judweiser and Bread 


* Bread~made pis Pesce 
~,, water, yeast.c— 
Beer— made with cereals, 
water, yeast. 
Jne is solid—the other 
liquid beer contains the 
extra a proper~ 
ties of hops which bread 
does not — concentration 
is the main difference 
between these two foods. 
4s you select the best of 
materials for getting the 
best of foods so do we 
use the best. bariey malt 
and only imported Saazer 
Hops for making, 


Budweiser 


Bottled at the Brewery 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, st. LOUIS. 











THE SUBURBAN SAGE 








i* is doubtful if any other Ameri- 
can, with the single exception 
of Mark Twain, has caused more 
laughter or wreathed more faces 
in smiles than Bunner, through the 
quiet gentle humor of “More Short 
Sixes” and “The Suburban Sage.” 





ta ee | Sent prepaid to any address 
Cloth bound, stamped in gold and silver. 175 pages. 
5 x 7 1-2 inches, illustrated by C. J. Taylor, with $1 00 
autograph portrait of Mr. Bunner for . 


Puck PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“TI don’t want to be a beautiful, 
animated bronze. I am a human 
being, 5 %, want to be recognized 
as such. a be only knew how per- 
fectly peevish I become at the _Sight 
of that old, one-piece bathing suit. 

—Annette Kellermann. 
Miss Kellermann gave up the old one- 
piece bathing suit because it made her 


appear over-dressed. 


“When will this war end?” I asked 
this question of General Broussiloff, 

as he was studying maps. 

—A dispatch from the’ Russian front. 

A striking testimonial to the accuracy of 
the war “movie.” Generals in war movies 
are invariably studying maps. That, or 
handing dispatches to orderlies. 





“T tell you, old chap, there’s nothing like 
the suburbs. I leave here at six in the 
morning, but I am home promptly at seven 
every night.” 

“What do you the rest of the time?” 

“Well for the past two weeks we’ve been 
going to the roof gardens in town.” 





“Attention to the wounded is just as 
important as discharging bullets to make 
wounded on the other side. 

—William H. Taft. 
Every day the world learns something from 
its master minds. 








“What d’ye want that dub on the team fur? 
He ain’t no g 

"Gee whiz! we got thave ’m. Don’t ye 
know his ol’ man’s in the sportin’ goods 
bizness.” 





“Let us go into Mexico as we ought 

to go, with men enough to clean it up.” 
—A writer in the Sunday American. 
People who use the word “us” in that 
way are usually to be found at considerable 


distance from the nearest recruiting station. 





“Do you think,” asked the widower, “you 
could learn to love my children as’ if they 
were your own?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the anxious maiden. 
“IT think I should care more for them, 
really, than if they were my own, because 
I shouldn’t have to worry so much about 
them if they get hurt or were sick.” 





“Mama, does big brother call papa gover- 
nor because he kisses the governess?”’ 





“I don’t think so much of the Yellow- 
stone!” 

“But you were there on your honeymoon! 
One must see it under favorable conditions, 
to appreciate its beauties!” 
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~ The frosted wine bottl 
is submitted for your 
approval because you 
know that proper cool- 
ing is as important as 
vintage. Extend the 


same care to the serv- 
ing of 


Club Cockfails 


and the inimitable flavor 
will come to you un- 


spoiled by dilution. 
Don’t shake with fine 


ice. Pour over large 


lumps,or chill the bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


ters of the Famous 
ID’S A-1 SAUCE 
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A MIXED drink depends 
for. its flavor on the 
goodness of its ingredients. 


Old Overholt Rye 
“Same for 100 years” 

blends excellently with other 
liquors making it invaluable for 
mixed drinks. Possessesa 4g 
distinctive flavor and a rare 
aromatic boquet that serves 
to enrich cocktails and other 
mixtures. “Aged in the 
wood, bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fine for Mibced Drinks 
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A Bridgehampton wire states that Hughes’ 
nephew, while swimming, sighted a\ shark. 
Hughes himself will sight sharks, great 
hungry ones, when the Standpatters lose 
their awe of him and turn on their backs 
for promise of Pork. 


Hussanp: Now my dear, tell me just what 
you absolutely need for the house. 

Wire: We need a new serving table, a set 
of dining room chairs, a front hall rug and 
at least two evening gowns. 


“You spent a lot of time and money edu- 
cating your boy didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is he doing now?” 

“Fighting for his country in place of a 
regular army which the politicians wouldn’t 
supply.” 
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“Come right back into the picture, you 
naughty Fluffy, and have your muzzle on, or 
you'll be arrested!” 


The Booklover 


I have never seen a booklover. I have 
seen people who liked certain books or 
certain kinds of books, sometimes with a 
liking so strong that it might carelessly 
be called love. I myself regard some volumes 
in the friendliest manner. But there is, the 
sentimental novelists tell us, a type of human 
’ being called a booklover — a morbid creature 
with an omnivorous passion for books. 

You have read of him. He turns the 
pages of a book—of any book — “as if 
he loved it,” not merely to get at the text, 
as you or I might do. He “browses” in old 
bookshops. He “buries himself” in a book. 
He does all sorts of queer things. 

If you see a booklover, send him to me. 
My small suburban cottage is over-run 
with review-copies, chiefly of free verse 
published in Boston. The sewing-table 
groans under its load of vers-libre and the 
icebox is full of imagisme. These books 
of verse are worth ten cents a hundred at 
any rare-book shop, but it’s a long walk 
to the station and my suit-case handle is 
broken. And they make the garbage-can 
too heavy for Marvin to lift, and besides, 
the Spoon River Anthology would poison 
his pigs. So I want a booklover to come 
out and browse on them, and bury himself 
in. them, and all that sort of thing, till my 
shelves are comfortably bare once more. 

—Joyce Kilmer 





The Bureau of Home Decoration 
Offers a Mid-Summer Suggestion 








Dp the Summer months, plans are often thought out, 
at odd moments, for the refurnishing that has to be done 
in the Fall. 


Then the question arises how to do it—in what period, what 
color, what fabric; also how much it will cost. 


‘Can we not help you now in your decision, through our Bureau 


of Home Decoration? 


This Bureau, an interesting feature of our Store service, is in 
charge of an expert who has made a particular study of how to 
secure agreeable decorative effects for a moderate outlay. 


Her advice is valuable, for it is artistic as well as practical; and 
it is yours for the asking. 


If you have the plans of your city home with you in the country, . 
and will let us know that you’ are interested, our expert will 
come to see you at any time that may be convenient to you, to 


talk things over with you. 


If you prefer to come to the Store, where you will, of course, 
have the additional advantage of seeing samples of furniture, 
draperies, wall-papers, etc., kindly ask for the Bureau of Home 
Decoration, in the Upholstery Store, Third Floor, Central Bldg. 


ABRAHAM > STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








Puck Publishing Corporation, 








The Latest in Evening Gowns 


by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


A charming den picture 
in full color, on heavy plate 
paper, size 1] x 14, sent to 
any address, carefully protect- 


ed and all ready ) 5 
for framing for Cc 


in Stamps 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 























The Seven Arte 


(Continued from page 12) y 


silly fools, they all want to get 
married too soon before they learn 
how to properly breathe.” “ Perhaps, 
the system —” began Eudoxia, but 
Madame Hoche asked her for ten 
dollars and told her to report at 
9:30 next morning. As she went 
away she heard the stern voice: 
“Now, young ladies, attention, relax, 
fall down, stretch and” — and the 
girl remarked aloud: “This is calis- 
thenics, not art.” The elevator boy 
impertinently stared at her as he called 
out “Ground ficor,” and then fell to 
whistling: “Will they miss me at the 
border with my rifle in my hand.” 


The True ‘After a hurried lun- 


BI cheon near Grace 
we church, Eudoxia in no- 
Yankee wise discouraged,saunt- 


ered along a side street. Then she 
read in a window of a residence, “Prof. 
Erasmus Brick, Voice Builder.” He 
was a burly gentleman, his linen was 
not irreproachable, his forehead look- 
ed like a mansard roof, and his 
eyes were shrewd. She named her 
errand, confided her doubts and mis- 
givings. He laughed and his voice 
restored her courage. It was a rich 
beer-basso, slightly thick in the lowest 
register. » He asked her to sit, saying: 
“My dear young Miss, just cast 
your eyes about this apartment; just 
see if I have a piano, a looking glass 
or any other foreign fiddle-faddle of 
those Signors and Fraus. I build 
the voice up into the perfect thing 
the good Lord intended it to be, and 
without any extra fixin’s, or mortar 
or bricks. The thing is very simple 
when you know how. All this talk 
about vocal registers and nasal emis- 
sion makes me tired. I build up the 
voice on the word ‘Moo,’ just keep 
"em right at that word till the old 
cow — so to speak — dies of the tune. 
While you sing I use this ’ere fan — 
a small pocket fan, as you see. I use 
it to fan away the breath as you sing 
‘Moo.’ By this means the lungs are 
left unobstructed and the voice grows 
of its own free accord. My theory is 
that the breath kills the voice and” 

Eudoxia escaped after paying five 
dollars. It was a cheap release, she 
said to herself,-and looked up another 
address in her book. Time was 
flying and money flowing; her hard 
earned money, saved from her church 
and her pupils in Ostocutoria. 


. Uptown, off Madison 

: Gallic Avenue, in the fifties, 
xpertment she found the apart- 
ment of Mlle. Panson. It was 
small crowded with rickety furniture, 
books, china, music; yet, stuffy as 
it was, it did not create an unpleasant 
impression. The middle-aged lady 
was drinking tea as she was ushered 
in: “V’la! Mam’selle, I’ve finished. 
A frugal meal, is it not? I diet 
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myself as carefully as in those days 
when I was first soprano at the 
Grand Opera, Paris. Helas! those 
miserable days when I was so happy. 
Now sing ‘la’ Mam’selle. No, no, 
louder. Ah, c'est bon! You know 
when you sing correctly the vibration 
travels to the knee-caps, and I test 
them and then know exactly if the 
tone is formed in \the right way. 
My vibratory system is the only 
true one. I invented it myself. 
Yes, ten dollars will do today. You 
have a sweet voice, my dear, and 
you will make a great singer if you 
take a daily lesson for the next 
five years.” “But when am I to be- 
in on real pieces?” faintly inquired 
udoxia. “What? Songs, do you 
mean? Ah! those Americans, how 
much they are in a hurry. You wish 
to get rich in a week, my child, but 
you can’t hurry art. Think of the 
young man who goes to the great 
Maestro Lungo of Milan. ‘You 
must sing scales for seventeen years, 
thou macaroni-muncher’, said Maes- 
tro, and the young man he did, and 
one day Maestro say to him: ‘You 
are greater than Caruso; now sing 
for the Impresario. The young 
man he did, and today he is the 
greatest tenor of all. Spitooni, of 
Paris, Napoli, Gotham!” The girl 
naively asked: “But why was he 
kept seventeen years singing scales? 
Did the Maestro want to make more 
money?” “Ah! you mercenary Amer- 
icans, how you turn art into the 
dollar-bill. Bonjour, Mamselle! To- 
morrow at nine and I'll test your 
knee-caps again.” Handing Eudoxia 
a pamphlet, “Hygiene for Voiceless 
Singers,” Mlle. Panson bowed her 
guest to the cortider. As she rode 
down town Eudoxia read: First: 
Don’t drink beer before breakfast; 
whiskey is better, if you can’t afford 
cognac. Secondly: Don’t arise before 
noon. Sleepin the afternoon. Third- 
ly: Don’t retire before daylight. The 
night breeds artificial excitement and 
that lends additional beauty to the 
head-tones. Fourthly: Wear corsets, 
the tighter laced the better. The 
pressure makes the voice easier to 
escape from the throat. Fifthly: Eat 
plenty of starchy food, drink coffee, 
and, above all, bicycle before singing 
in public. Fat is not fatal. Sixthly: 
Never shout “fish” up a dark alley, 
as it is unbecoming to the dignity of 
a singer. Let your sister or aunt do 
it for you, if you must make a living. 
Lastly, Never marry. Husbands 
always borrow your salary. By ob- 
serving the above rules and breathing 
abdominally you may achieve fame 
and happiness. 

“This is becoming monotonous,” 
observed the Western girl. That 
night Eudoxia Buljamb was speeding 
in a train to Ostocutoria, where she 
is now as ever the favorite church 
singer and vocal teacher. She is 
still quite voiceless. 
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I have purchased and now offer for 
sale at extremely low prices the orig- 
inal drawings and paintings, from 
1880 to date, that have contributed 
to the world-wide fame of 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


This collection includes O’Neills, 
Harrison Fishers, Bartons, 
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illustrators. Many of 
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each; few run higher than $10.00. 
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wherever originals would be appre- 
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Henry Stauffer, Yale, ’89, has started a 
crusade against the song, “Here’s to Good 
Old Yale, Drink Her Down,” on the ground 
that Yale men, as it is, drink entirely too 
much. Why not, in this connection, take a 
tip from Harvard? Harvard has lately gone 
on the principle, ‘““Here’s to Good Old Yale, 
Eat Her Up!” 





“This is what we have been working 
for for the past six months — to insure 
the election of Hughes.” 

— The German-American Alliance of 

Illinois. 

In the language of a celebrated advertise- 
ment, “we are advertised by our loving 
friends.” 
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How Willie learned to dive 





Planks which Ought to get in 

Political Platforms but Don’t 

1. We believe in the abolition of derby 
hats. 
_. 2, We believe in corporal punishment for 

folk who use the phrases “What do you 
know about that?” “‘What’s the good word?” 
and “Believe me!” 

3. We advocate the branding of persons 
who borrow books, umbrellas and lawn-mow- 


ers, and fail to return them within six months’ . 


time. 

4. We believe in heavy fines for men who 
carry smoldering cigars in street cars. 

5. We pledge ourselves to secure the 
abolition of thousand-dollar apartment houses 
with two-thousand-dollar front entrances 
and three-thousand-dollar rents. 

6. We advocate the imprisonment of 
apartment-dwellers who scream, play phono- 
graphs and jump up and down after 11:00 


p. m. 
7. We believe in the rights of man to be 
as disagreeable to unwelcome guests as he 
pleases, without laying himself open to the 
charge of boorishness and eccentricity. 

8. We believe in the exclusion of end- 
seat hogs and solitary whistlers from public 
carriers. 

9. We stand for the social ostracism of 
theatre patrons and movie fans who explain 
the plots to their companions in advance. 

10. We believe in the-abolition of all 
vaudeville jokes which have seen service for 
ten years and over, and in the recall of the 
sport-shirt as an article of mag for 
motion-picture heroes. 
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Months Trial Subscription will 
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(Continued from page 17) 


on. But he sipped it, and made overtures 
to the baby. And after a while she showed 
an inclination to come and look at his won- 
derful watch, that struck the hour when you 
told it to. Before long she was sitting on 
his knee. Her father was telling the female 
members of the family about the fire, and 
she felt both sleepy and shut out. She 
played with Brant’s watch for a while, and 
then fell asleep on his breast. He held her 
tenderly, and listened to the astrologer as 
he told his pitiful tale over and over again, 
trying to fix the first second when he had 
smelled smoke. 

He was full of the excitement of the 
affair: too full of the consciousness of his 
own achievement to realize the extent of 
the disaster. But his wife suddenly broke 
down, crying out: 

“Oh, Simmons! where’ll you get three 
hundred dollars to build a new orfice?” 

Brant spoke up, but very softly, lest he 
might wake the baby, who was sleeping 
with her head on his shoulder. 

“T’ll be happy to—to advance 
money,” he said. 

Zozo looked at him almost sourly. 

“TI ain’t got no security to give you. This 
is a Building Society house, and there’s all 
the mortgage on it that it’s worth. I couldn’t 
do no better,” he concluded, suddenly. 

Brant had been poor enough himself to 
understand the quick suspicion of the poor. 
“Your note will do, Mr. Simmons,” hé said; 
“T think you will pay me back. I sha’n’t 
worry about it.” 

But it was some time before the Simmons 
family could understand that a loan of the 
magnitude of three hundred dollars could be 
made so easily. When the glorious possibility 
did dawn upon them, nothing would do but 
that Mr. Brant should take another drink of 
whiskey. It was not for medicinal purposes 
this time; it was for pure conviviality; and 
Brant was expected, not being a prohibi- 
tionist, to revel vicariously for the whole 
family. He drank, wondering what he had 
at home to take the taste out of his mouth. 

Then he handed the baby to her mother, 
and started to go. But Simmons suddenly 
and unexpectedly turned into Zozo, and 
insisted on casting his benefactor’s horoscope. 
His benefactor told him the day of his birth, 
and guessed at the hour.. Zozo figured on a 
slate, drawing astronomical characters very 
neatly indeed, and at last began to read off 
the meaning of his stellar stenography, in a 
hushed, important voice. 

He told Brant everything that had hap- 
pened to him, (only none of it had happened; 
but Brant did not say him nay.) Then he 
told him various things that were to happen 
to him; and Zozo cheered up greatly when 
his impassive and sleepy guest sighed as he 
spoke of a blonde woman who was troubling 
his heart; and who would be his, some day. 
There was a blonde woman troubling Brant’s 
heart; but there was small probability of her 
being his some day or any day. And then 
Zozo went on to talk about a dark woman 
who would disturb the course of true love; 
but only temporarily and as a side issue, so 
to speak. 
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“She ain’t serious,” he said. “She may 
make a muss; but she ain’t reel serious!” 

“‘Good-night!” said Brant. 

“You don’t believe in the Science,” said 
Zozo, in a voice of genuine regret. “But 
you jist see if it don’t come true. Good 
night. Look out you don’t trip over the 
scraper.” 


* . * * * * * . 7 


The blonde woman in Mr. Brant’s case 
was Madame la Comtesse de Renette. No, 
she was not a French woman: she was a 
loyal American.’ She was the daughter of 
an American millionaire; she had lived for 
many years in France, and her parents had 
married her, at the age of eighteen, to a title. 
The title was owned by a disagreeable and 
highly immoral old spendthrift,. who had led 
her a wretched life for two weary years, and 
then had had the unusual courtesy and 
consideration to die. Then she took what 
he had left of her millions, went home to the 
town of her birth, bought a fine estate on its 
outskirts, and settled down to enjoy a life 
wherein she could awake each morning to 
feel that the days would never bring more 
her suffering and humiliation. 

Then Mr. Richard Brant disturbed her 
peace of mind by falling in love with her, 
and what was worse, asking her to marry 
him. That, she said, she could not do. 
He was her best, her dearest friend; she 
admired and esteemed him more than any 
man in. the world. . If slié ever could marry 
a man, she would marry him. But she 
never, mever could. He must not ask her. 

Of course, he did ask her. And he asked 
her more than once. And there matters 
stood, and there they seemed likely to stay. 

But Richard Brant was a man who, when 
he wanted a thing, wanted it with his whole 
heart and his whole soul, and to the exclusion 
of every other idea from his mind. After 
eighteen months of waiting, he began to find 
the situation intolerable. He had no heart 
in his business — which, for the matter of 
that, took care of itself — and he found it, 
as he said to himself, “a chore to exist.” 
And what with dwelling on the unattainable, 
and what with calling on the unattainable 
once or twice every week, he found that he 
was getting into a morbid state of mind that 
was the next thing to a mild mania. 

“This has got to stop,” said Richard 
Brant. “I will put an end to it. I will wait 
till an even two years is up, and then I will 
go away somewhere where I can’t get back 
until — until I’ve got over it.” 

Opportunity is never lacking to a man in 
this mood. Some scientific idiot was getting 
up an Antarctic expedition, to start in the 
coming June. Brant applied for a berth. 

“That settles it,” he said. 

Of course, it didn’t settle it. He moped 
as much as ever and found it just as hard 
as ever to occupy his mind. If it had not 
been for the astrologer, he would hardly 
have known what to do. 

It amused him to interest himself in Zozo 
and his affairs. He wétched the building of 
the new “orfice,”” and discussed with Zozo 
the color of the paint and the style of the 
signs. Zozo tried to convert him to astrology, 
and that amused him. The little man’s 


(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 25) 


earnest faith in this “science” was an edify- 
ing study. Then, when the “orfice” was 
completed, and Zozo began business again, 
he took great pleasure is sitting hid in Zozo’s 
back room, listening to Zozo’s clients, who 
were often as odd as Zozo himself. He had 
many clients now. Had he not miraculously 
evanished from a burning building, and come 
back unscathed? 

+ ” +. 7 7 7. . . 


But there are two sides to every friendship. 
Brant took an amused interest in Zozo. Zozo 
worshiped Brant as his preserver and bene- 
factor. Zozo’s affairs entertained Brant. 
Brant’s affairs were a matter of absorbing 
concern to Zozo. Zozo would have died 
for Brant. 

So it came about that Zozo found out all 
about the blonde lady in Brant’s case. How? 
Well, one is not an astrologer for nothing. 
Brant’s coachman and Mme. de Renette’s 
maid were among Zozo’s clients. No society 
gossip knew so much about the Brant- 
de Renette affair as Zozo knew, inside of two 
months. 

_ 7 a 7. > * * - 


“It’s perfectly ridiculous, Annette! I 
¢an’t see the man!” 

“Madame knows best,” 
wiping away a ready tear. “It is only that 
I love Madame. And it is not well to anger 
those who have the power of magic. If they 
can bring good luck, they can bring bad. 
And he is certainly a great magician. Fire 
can not burn him,” : 

Mme. de Renette toyed with a gorgeously- 
printed card that read: 


said Annette, 





ZOZO, 
Astrologer & Fire Monarch 


Seventh Son of a Seventh Son. 
27 Rapelyea St. 











“Well,” she said at last, “show him. in, 
Annette. But it’s perfectly absurd!” 

Zozo, in a very ready-made suit, with no 
earthly idea what to do with his hat, profuse 
of bows and painfully flustered, did not 
inspire awe. 

“You wish to see me?” inquired Mme. de 
Renette, somewhat sternly. 

“Madam,” began her visitor, in a tremu- 
lous voice, “1 come with a message from the 
stars.” 

“Very well,” said Mme, de Renette, “will 
you kindly deliver your message? I do not 
wish to detain you — from your stars.” 
= 7 » ” 7 * = * 


It was a flushed, but - self-complacent, 
beaming, happy Zozo who stopped Richard 
Brant on the street an hour later. 

“If you please, Mr. Brant, sir,” he said; 
“I'd like a few minutes of your time.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Brant, wondering 
if Zozo wanted to borrow any more money. 

“You’ve been a great good friend to me, 
Mr. Brant,” Zozo began, “and I hope you 
b’lieve, sir, that me and Mommer and Ma 
Simmons and Mamie are jist as grateful 
as — well, as anything.” . 


“Oh, that’s all right, Simmons —” 

“Yes, sir. Well, now you'll pardon me 
for seeming to interfere, like, in your business. 
But knowin’ as I done how your affairs with 
the blonde lady was hangin’ fire, so to 
speak —” 

“*The blonde lady!’” broke in Brant. 

“Madam dee Rennet,” explained Zozo. 

“The devil!” said Brant. 

“Well, sir, knowin’ that, as I done, and 
knowin’ that there couldn’t be nothin’ to 
it—no lady would chuck you over her 
shoulder, Mr. Brant, sir, — but only jist that 
her mind wasn’t at ease with regard to the 
dark lady — whereas the stars show clear as 
they ever showed anythin’, that the dark 
lady was only temporary and threatened, 
and nothin’ reel serious — why, I made so 
free as jist to’ go right straight to Madam 
dee Rennet and ease her mind on that point 
—and I did.” 

“Great heavens!” Brant yelled. “You 
infernal meddler! What have you done? I 
don’t know a dark woman in the world! 
What have you said! —oh, curse it!” he 
cried, as he realized, from the pain of its 
extinction, that hope had been alive in his 
heart, “what have you done? — you devil!” 

He turned on his heel and rushed off 
toward Madame de Renette’s house. 

“This does settle it,” he thought. “‘There’s 
no getting an idea like that out of a woman’s 
head.” 

7 * + + + - * + 

“T understand,” he said, as he hurriedly 
presented himself to the lady of his love, 
“that a madman has been here.” 

“Yes,” said Mme. de Renette, severely. 

“You didn’t pay any attention to his 
nonsense?” 

“About the dark woman?” 
Mme. de Renette. 

“Why, there’s no other woman dark or 
light —” 

“T don’t know whether there is or not, 
Richard,” said Mme. de Renette, with icy 
distinctness; “‘but I know that there won’t 
be, after — well, sir, could you break your 
June engagement for — me?” 

And Zozo was justified. 
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The citizen soldiers have begun to 
ask one another what is to be the 
concrete result of sacrificing from 
three months to a year of their time 
to their country. 

—The News from the Border. 

Which is what the cat might have.won- 
dered (but didn’t) when the monkey per- 
suaded it to pull the hot chestnuts out of 
the fire. For cat, read citizen soldiery. 
For monkey, read mysterious persons with 
“interests” across the Rio Grande. For 
chestnuts, read Mexican concessions. 


In New York State, the Primary Ballot of 
the Progressives is to be light”blue in color. 
Dark brown, with a touch of yellow, would 
seem a more appropriate shade. 


Lawyer: Have you been tried for speeding 
before? 

Morortst: 
times! 

Lawyer: Um-—that looks bad. 
must be about broke! 
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F you could 
rescue one 
little child or 
one over 
worked 
mother from 
the city’s hot, | 
glaring walls 
and pavements 
from which they have no escape ex- 
cept into stuffy rooms whose stifling 
air is even more oppressive than that 
of the sun-baked streets and roofs; and 

If you could give them an outing at 
the beach with bountiful food, rest, 
coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in the 
surf, shady porches and sandy beaches, 
would you not regard such a gift as 
well worth giving? 

Such a gift is entirely within your 
power. Ten thousand of these mothers 
and children are waiting for invitations 
to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. 
You can send as many as you will for 
a day, a week or a fortnight. 

Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week 
for each person, and direct your gift 
to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., Presi¢ent 
Room 200 


im 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 
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proposition and open 
territory on quick selling subscription 
canvass. PUCK, Madison Square, N.Y. 
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His Lonely Vigil 
_ Along the 
Rio Grande— 


—will be unburdened of many of its cares 
if the thoughtful ones at home will only 


send him 


row 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


—Remember, there are long hours of waiting and watching 
when a piece of reading matter to make him smile and 
laugh would prove a blessing. He cannot buy magazines, 
because there are no newsstands. 

—Send him Puck for the next three months. You couldn’t 
spend a dollar in any other way that would bring him 
more enjoyment. 

—Mail for soldiers is handled carefully, expeditiously. /, 

He will be sure to receive Puck regularly if you A: Pa 
use this coupon. x Fé 
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q A dollar bill pinned to this coupon, insures the arrival /— oi 
of Puck along the Mexican border every Tuesday a 
morning. De 
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FAIRY SOAP 


is a real pleasure for toilet and 
bath. Its whiteness— its rich, 
free lather—its refreshing, cleans- 
ing qualities—are evidence of 
the choice materials used and 


expert skill and care in making. 


Fairy Soap floats. The oval 
cake fits the hand; it wears down 
to the thinnest wafer without 
losing its fine quality. 


(THE WK FAIRBANK Company) 


‘Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 





